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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
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An  Address  by  Mr.  Louis  Frederick  Klein,  Vice-President  of 
Moore  and  McCormack,  Inc.,  before  the  Democratic 
Women’s  Luncheon  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
tc  February  17,  1941. 

r 

The  Chairman:  When  we  decided  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion temporarily  from  world  affairs  to  national  defense,  some 
of  our  members  wondered  why.  Was  not  the  Democratic 
Women’s  Luncheon  Club  organized  to  discuss  world  peace 
and  the  principals  of  the  Democratic  Party?  National  de- 
fense meant  guns,  tanks,  bombing  planes  and  war.  Most  of 
our  members  cannot  go  out  and  drive  a truck  or  do  any  of 
^ the  hard,  physical  work  of  war,  but  we  can  try  to  learn  what 
is  being  done.  We  hear  so  often  that  nothing  is  being  done, 
that  no  preparations  are  being  made,  but  we  are  going  to 
hear  at  the  luncheon  meeting  this  year  what  is  being  done 
by  our  government,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  those 
people  who  are  saying  that  vast  amounts  of  money  are  being 
spent  and  nothing  is  being  accomplished.  This  kind  of  talk 
is  fifth  column  stuff.  Let  us  try  to  be  intelligent  in  our 
defense  of  the  President  and  the  national  government. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  March  24th.  Our  speaker 
will  be  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Batt,  the  president  of  the  SKF  Company, 
manufacturers  of  ball  bearings.  Mr.  Batt  is  on  the  National 
Committee  of  Defense  and  w^e  hope  he  will  tell  us  what  is 
being  done  for  Philadelphia,  the  greatest  manufacturing  city 
in  the  greatest  manufacturing  state  in  the  country. 

We  have  always  lived  in  the  belief  that  we  did  not  have 
to  bother  very  much  about  the  fact  of  defense,  because  our 
boundaries  were  so  happily  arranged  that  we  were  perfectly 
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safe;  we  were  defended  on  the  north  by  friends,  and  on  the 
sout  1 by  weakness,  and  on  the  east  and  west  by  three  thou- 
sand miles  of  ocean.  Perhaps  we  forgot  or  j:>erhaps  we  did 
not  tnow — that  if  our  boundaries  on  the  north  are  safe,  we 
owe  that  security  to  the  friendship  of  England,  and  if  they 
are  ?afe  on  the  east  and  the  west,  it  is  due  to  the  British 
Nav/.  Now  that  that  navy  is  in  danger,  we  must  suddenly 
look  to  our  defenses  on  six  thousand  miles  of  coast. 

It  is  about  the  part  that  the  sea  plays  in  this  program 
of  defense  that  Mr.  Klein  is  going  to  speak  to  us  today.  Mr, 
Kleii  is  going  to  speak  about  ships  in  national  defense,  and 
I wnnt  to  speak  about  Mr.  Klein  as  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  existence  of  the  Luncheon  Club.  I consider  Mr.  Klein 
the  model  Luncheon  Club  husband.  As  I sit  here  at  the 
spea<ers  table,  I have  a good  view  of  the  audience  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  there  is  a meeting  at  which  I do  not  see  Mr. 
Klei  1 coming  in,  bringing  in  tow  a number  of  somewhat 
reluctant  Republicans  to  listen  to  what  the  Democratic 
Women’s  Luncheon  Club  has  to  say.  It  is  not  only  at  the 
lunc  leons  that  Mr.  Klein  qualifies  as  a model  for  Luncheon 
Clul  husbands,  for  when  we  were  very  much  perplexed  about 
how  to  care  for  some  twenty-five  thousand  pamphlets  which 
wen  stored  in  our  office — and  piled  in  a mass  of  confusion — 
we  c sked  Mrs.  Klein  to  serve  on  a committee  to  help  solve 
that  problem.  Very  shortly  after  that,  I went  into  the  office 
on  a very  hot  afternoon,  and  found  Mr.  Klein,  in  his  shirt- 
sleeies,  helping  Mrs.  Klein  solve  the  problem  of  where  our 
speeches  were  to  be  kept,  and  they  were  put  in  the  most 
magnificent  order.  I wish  you  would  all  go  into  the  office 
and  look  at  them, 

I don’t  know  whether  Mr.  Klein  v/as  born  loving  a boat, 
but  wer  since  we  have  known  him,  he  has  been  more  in- 
terested and  enthusiastic  over  people  and  things  that  have  to 
do  V ith  the  sea  than  anyone  I have  ever  known.  When  we 
first  knew  him,  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  Scantic  Line, 
and  low  he  is  the  Vice-President  of  the  great  shipping  line 
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of  Moore  McCormack.  I am  very  glad  we  have  Mr.  Klein 
here  today. 

Mr.  Louis  Frederick  Klein:  Miss  Hood,  Members 
of  the  Democratic  Women’s  Luncheon  Club,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  Behold  standing  before  you  a typical  Demo- 
cratic Women’s  Luncheon  Club  husband.  This  is  really  a 
most  enjoyable  moment  to  me.  I didn’t  expect  to  be 
euologized  in  this  fashion  by  Miss  Hood,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  knowing  her  as  I do,  what  else  could  I expect?  Ten 
days  ago,  when  she  telephoned  to  me  and  said,  “I  want  you 
to  speak  at  our  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  its  relation  to  National  Defense,”  I swelled  with 
pride  and  a couple  of  buttons  popped  off  my  vest,  when  I 
realized  that  she  was  asking  a humble  shipping  man  to  come 
here  to  address  this  audience.  If  we  could  always  have  had 
such  support  for  the  Merchant  Marine,  we  would  have  been 
a success  many  years  ago  and  we  w'ould  not  have  languished 
as  we  have  in  the  past.  I have  a very,  very  high  regard  for 
Miss  Hood.  She  has  the  capacity  to  go  out  and  deliver  the 
goods,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  problem  may  be. 

I am  going  to  make  this  a little  heart  to  heart  talk,  and 
will  make  no  effort  toward  oratory  because  what  I want  to 
deal  in  are  a few  facts,  and  I hope  to  be  successful  in  painting 
such  a picture  that,  when  you  leave  this  place,  you  will  know 
a little  bit  more  about  what  the  American  Alerchant  Marine 
is,  and  how  it  fits  into  the  general  scheme  of  things. 

If  one  analyzes  the  factors  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  making  any  country  great,  it  will  be  found  that  its  Mer- 
chant Marine  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

During  the  days  of  our  Clipper  ships,  we  were  supreme, 
but  with  the  advent  of  steam  our  wooden  sailing  vessels  gave 
way  to  wooden  steam-propelled  vessels,  and,  these,  in  turn, 
were  supplanted  by  the  iron  and  then  the  steel  ship  — the 
motive  power  furnished  by  the  steam  engine.  Today,  the 

Diesel  driven  vessel  is  competing  with  the  steam  driven  vessel 
for  supremacy. 
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We,  in  the  United  States  were  not  as  alert  as  we  should 
have  been.  With  the  vast  resources  of  our  great  country 
undeveloped,  our  young  men  followed  the  advice  of  Horace 
Greely  and  went  west,  and  slowly  but  surely,  we  lost  our 
love  for  the  sea  and  our  interest  in  shipj)ing.  The  other 
nations  of  the  world  needed  our  raw  materials  and  we  were 
conte  it  to  provide  them  for  transportation  in  the  vessels  of 
the  Afaritime  nations  of  the  world. 

i^s  an  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  we  failed  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a Alerchant  Alarine,  not  only  from 
the  siandpoint  of  commerce,  but  as  a necessity — an  adjunct 
to  ou:  Navy: 

Some  of  you  will  probably  recall  that  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  had  a fleet  of  our  Navy  make  a trip  around 
the  world,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
we  h;.d  to  depend  upon  England  to  provide  the  vessels — the 
collie  ‘s — to  fuel  our  fleet  on  this  memorable  trip.  What  a 
situation — a navy  which  had  to  depend  upon  another  nation 
to  pe  mit  of  such  a trip.  And  we  still  continued  to  be  indif- 
feren:,  preferring  to  have  our  raw  materials  and  manufac- 
tured products  delivered  in  the  bottoms  of  competing  nations. 

'!'hen  came  the  World  War.  What  was  our  situation 
then  ? Deplorable  is  the  answer,  for  was  it  not  a fact,  as  a 
result  of  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  ships  from  our  shores, 
that  we  found  our  products  for  export  congesting  all  our 
ports  awaiting  ships  in  which  to  load  ? The  situation  became 
so  acute  that  the  railroads  embargoed  further  movement 
from  the  interior.  With  so  few  bottoms  available,  freight 
rates  soared  to  unheard  of  heights;  ships  were  withdrawn 
from  our  coastwise  trade  because  of  alluring  freight  rates 
and  tie  situation  developed  was  chaotic.  We  were  without 
the  requisite  number  of  ships  to  provide  us  with  the  raw 
materials  not  obtainable  in  our  own  country. 

The  losses  in  the  Alerchant  Alarine  of  the  Allies — the 
result  of  German  submarine  warfare  — made  the  situation 
worse,  and  then,  and  only  then,  did  we  become  aware  of 
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the  vital  necessity  for  an  American  Alerchant  Alarine. 

When  a situation  of  this  kind  arises,  we  do  not  do 
things  by  halves.  We  proceeded  forthwith,  to  launch  a ship- 
building program,  the  equal  of  which  had  never  been  dreamed 
of  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Three  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  course  of  a couple  of  years  expended  for  ships!  Hog 
Island  is  a famous  name.  Shipyards  were  constructed  on 
both  our  Coasts  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  we  failed  in 
our  immediate  purpose;  the  Armistice  was  signed  before 
the  first  of  this  vast  fleet  was  put  to  sea. 

The  Shipping  Board — created  to  build  this  fleet  and  on 

its  completion  to  see  that  the  ships  were  properly  utilized 

established  trade  routes  between  the  United  States  and  ail 
foreign  lands,  assigning  these  services  to  managing  operators 
to  carry  on  for  its  account,  not  with  the  idea  of  monopolizing 
the  trade,  but  with  the  idea  of  participating  in  the  carriage 
of  our  exports  and  imports  on  a 50/50  basis.  To  what  extent 
did  we  succeed?  With  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Alerchant 
Alarines  of  the  Alaritime  Nations  acute  competition  de- 
veloped, and  notwithstanding  a mail  subsidy  which  was  given 
our  operators  to  overcome  the  advantages  of  our  competitors 
with  their  lower  operating  costs,  the  indisposition  of  our 
American  shippers  to  insist  upon  their  merchandise  moving 
in  American  Flag  ships,  caused  the  percentage  of  cargo  car- 
ried on  our  American  Flag  vessels  to  steadily  decline.  We 

were  again  back  of  the  well-known  eight  ball  and  we  did  not 
seem  to  care. 

Efforts  of  the  operators  to  obtain  a proper  subsidy  were 
without  results.  Congress  was  not  interested,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  their  constituents  back  home  had  little  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  what  a Alerchant  Alarine  meant.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  Congress  w’as  not  interested? 

But  time  was  flitting  fast.  Ships  do  not  last  forever. 
Twenty  years  is  considered  the  life  of  a ship  and  our  fleet 
was  fast  approaching  the  age  of  obsolescence.  Shipyard  after 
shipyard  had  been  closed.  Hog  Island  was  demolished. 
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Cramp’s,  that  meant  so  much  in  shipbuilding,  was  shut  down. 
The  industry  languished,  for  few,  if  any,  ships  were  being 
built.  The  situtation  again  became  serious. 

C"hat  would  have  been  our  situation  today,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  forethought  of  certain  people  of  whom  I will 
speak  later.  Here  we  were,  with  a Shipping  Board  which 
had  1 een  created  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  this  fleet, 
and  i fter  its  construction  to  arrange  for  its  proper  disposi- 
tion, faced  with  an  amazing  proposition.  There  were,  as  I 
recall,  some  2,316  hulls  that  were  launched  during  that  three 
billio  1 dollar  squandering  of  money  for  ships,  and  many  of 
those  hulls  were  scrapped;  they  were  not  even  finished. 
Then  was  a grand  scramble  to  get  from  under.  It  was  then 
that  ;he  Shipping  Board  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
these  vital  trade  routes,  and  it  became  a problem  to  find 
operators  capable  of  operating  ships  in  those  vital  trade 
routes  to  preserve  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  Shipping  Board  had  put  these  various  trade 
routes  in  operation  and  under  control,  (of  course,  this  was 
after  the  war  had  been  finished)  the  belligerent  nations  made 
vigorous  steps  to  rehabilitate  their  fleets,  and  in  a short  space 
of  tine  they  had  vessels  on  the  seas  in  competition  with  ours. 
Whe  1 you  consider  the  higher  standard  of  living  in  this 
coun  ry,  which  means  higher  wages  paid  for  labor  in  the 
construction  of  ships  and  higher  wages  for  the  men  who  man 
those  ships,  you  can  see  how  very,  very  difficult  it  became  for 
us  tc  compete  with  the  ships  of  these  foreign  maritime  na- 
tions and  our  operators  began  to  howl  and  cry  for  a ship 
subsidy,  for  they  realized  they  could  not  carry  on  without  gov- 
ernment assistance.  True,  it  was  arranged  that  a mail  contract 
be  awarded  to  these  various  carriers.  It  was  a subterfuge. 
Imagine  ships  being  paid  for  carriage  of  mail,  and  the  pay- 
ment based  upon  the  speed  of  the  ship  and  the  number  of 
miles  traveled,  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  mail  carried. 
It  caused  a lot  of  criticism,  and  finally  these  mail  contracts 
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were  cancelled,  and  we  continued  in  this  lackadaisical  sort  of 
spirit  with  no  interest  in  the  Merchant  Marine. 

Let  me  give  you  a concrete  illustration.  I think  it  ap- 
propriate that  I tell  you  of  this  right  here  and  now  because 
I believe  that  it  will  convey  to  you  the  lack  of  interest  in  any- 
thing that  smacks  of  the  sea.  From  1922  to  1926,  I was 
identified  with  the  Shipping  Board  in  Washington,  and 
among  my  duties  I had  that  of  preparing  monthly,  a sailing 
schedule  that  gave  the  names  of  all  of  the  operators  of 
American  flag  ships,  the  names  of  the  ships,  their  departure 
dates  from  American  ports,  and  the  arrival  dates  at  the 
various  foreign  ports.  I conceived  the  idea  of  inserting 
pictures  into  this  sailing  schedule  from  month  to  month,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  arousing  interest,  and  in  due  course  we 
had  instructions  issued  to  the  various  masters  of  the  re- 
spective ships  insisting  that  these  men  use  the  cameras 
which  had  been  supplied  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
photographs  of  anything  that  was  unusual  on  their  various 
voyages.  The  first  photographs  we  received  were  all  of 
huge  seas,  and  if  any  shipper  had  ever  seen  those  photo- 
graphs, he  would  never  have  wanted  to  ship  anything  by 
water,  because  he  would  know  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
anything  to  be  delivered  intact.  But  we  did  get  some  unusual 
photographs. 

Then,  the  incident  to  which  I want  to  refer,  took  place. 
It  was  in  1923.  An  Italian  ship,  the  “IGNACIO  FLORIO” 
foundered  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Two  British  passenger 
ships  responded  to  the  S.  O.  S.  of  this  Italian  freighter,  a'^nd 
they  came  and  stood  by  for  a short  period  of  time.  But  the 
seas  were  very  heavy  and  finally  they  concluded  it  wasn’t 
worth  it,  and  on  they  went,  wishing  these  poor  twenty-eight 
Italians  the  best  of  luck.  Then  it  chanced  that  Captain  Fried, 
of  the  United  States  Line  ship  “PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT picked  up  the  S.  O.  S.  He  came  alongside  and 
realized  that  the  situation  was  such  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly launch  a boat  in  such  a sea,  but  he  stood  bv  for  eighty 
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hour;  until  the  sea  had  subsided  and  then,  sprinkling  a little 
oil  a.refully  on  the  waves,  he  launched  a life-boat,  and  got 
it  alongside  and  rescued  the  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
crew ; also  a cat.  On  the  arrival  of  the  “PRESIDENT 
ROC'SEVELT”  at  New  York,  the  newspapermen  were  very 
interested,  and  the  representative  of  the  “NEW  YORK 
WOl^LD”  wrote  an  article.  It  was  so  good  that  the 
“LITERARY  DIGEST”  reproduced  it  verbatim  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  publication.  I conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
that  article  in  the  sailing  schedule  I have  just  mentioned  to 
you.  It  had  a circulation  of  thirty  thousand  and  would  reach 
mam  , many  people.  Incidentally,  all  of  the  newspapers  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  Boston,  New  York,  Pliiladelphia,  Balti- 
more and  Washington,  ran  editorials  to  the  effect  that  at  last 
the  i^Lmerican  Merchant  Marine  had  arrived;  that  this  great 
achievement  on  the  part  of  Captain  Fried  showed  the  quality 
of  tie  men  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  It  was  a 
beauiiful  tribute  paid  to  the  Merchant  Marine.  President 
Coolidge  wrote  a letter  to  Captain  Fried,  commending  him 
highly^,  and  I obtained  a copy  of  that  letter  from  President 
Coolidge  and  made  it  the  first  page  of  this  publication. 

ffowever,  fearing  that  there  might  be  other  newspapers 
throighout  the  United  States  that  would  feel  offended,  were 
I to  show  only  the  editorial  comment  of  the  Eastern  news- 
papers, I appealed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  he  as- 
signed to  me  two  men,  and  for  two  days  we  looked  over 
all  tie  publications  in  the  United  States,  covering  a period 
of  te  1 davs  after  the  arrival  of  the  “PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT”,  and  believe  it  or  not,  there  wasn’t  a single  paper  in 
the  United  States  that  made  mention  of  the  incident  other 
than  those  I have  already  mentioned  along  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board, with  the  exception  of  the  “MEMPHIS  COM- 
MELCL\L  APPEAL”  which  bought  its  news  service  from 
the  “NEW  YORK  WORLD”. 

\^ow,  I ask  you,  what  can  you  do  in  behalf  of  a merchant 
mari  le  when  so  many  people  don’t  care  a rap  what  happens  to 
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the  Merchant  Marine,  so  long  as  they  don’t  have  to  be  an- 
noyed about  it? 

As  I have  indicated,  this  same  old  lackadaisical  condition 
persisted,  and  our  percentage  of  cargo  carried  in  our  vessels 
slowly  diminished. 

Fortunately,  however,  along  came  a new  era  and  I 
think  we  have  much  for  which  to  be  thankful,  in  that  there 
was  at  least  one  man  who  appreciated  what  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  President  Roosevelt’s  second  term, 
or  shortly  thereafter,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1936  was  passed. 
Under  that  act,  there  was  a provision  made  which  resulted 
in  the  discontinuance  of  the  old  Shipping  Board  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  From  our  navy, 
we  took  the  masters  of  shipbuilding,  the  skilled  engineers 
and  appointed  them  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  headed 
by  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  and  shortly  thereafter,  there 
came  a new  dawn  for  shipping.  A new  construction  program 
was  conceived.  They  gave  the  matter  careful  study  over  a 
long  period  of  time  because  they  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
they  knew  w^hat  they  were  doing  before  they  launched  into 
this  present  program  of  ship  construction.  They  took  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a vessel  which  costs  two  million 
dollars  to  build  in  our  yards  in  this  country,  could  be  built 
in  England,  or  in  Sweden  or  in  Germany,  or  in  Norway 
for  one  million  dollars  or  even  less,  and  a schedule  was 
arrived  at  under  which  we,  the  American  steamship  oper- 
ators, were  permitted  to  go  to  our  government  and,  through 
the  Maritime  Commission,  buy  a ship  at  the  same  price  as 
the  foreign  operators  could  have  a ship  of  the  same  type 
constructed  in  a foreign  yard.  The  difference  between  that 
price  and  the  actual  cost  of  the  ship  would  be  absorbed  by 
our  government  and  applied  to  the  employment  of  labor  in 
the  shipyards  of  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  employment 
of  labor  in  the  innumerable  other  lines  of  industry  wdiich 
provide  the  materials  that  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a 
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ship  Aside  from  that,  we  were  building  up  a merchant 
mar  ne  to  function  as  an  adjunct  to  our  navy. 

It  requires  a lot  of  money  to  build  ships,  and  it  will  be 
of  iiterest  to  you  to  know  that  Moore  and  McCormack 
hav€  agreed  to  purchase  a fleet  of  ships  to  the  value  of 
Eiglty  Million  dollars,  to  be  operated  in  ihe  trade  between 
the  ]\Mrth  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lics located  on  the  East  Coast  of  South  America.  The  basis 
on  which  the  operators  purchased  these  ships  from  the 
Gov(  rnment,  under  this  program,  requires  the  payment  of 
25%  of  the  selling  price  on  delivery  of  the  ship,  the  balance 
to  bt  amortized  over  a period  of  twenty  years,  on  the  basis 
of  5 % per  annum ; the  earnings  in  excess  of  10%  on  the 
inves  ted  capital  to  be  held  in  reserve  and  such  amounts  to  be 
appli  ,able  only  to  the  amortization  of  the  (Government  loan, 
or  tl  e purchase  of  new  tonnage.  Under  such  a scheme,  at 
the  e cpiration  of  twenty  years  when  a ship  has  been  paid  for, 
and  at  which  time  it  has  reached  the  age  of  obsolescence, 
the  0 perators  will  have  accumulated,  under  the  rigid  super- 
vision of  the  Maritime  Commission,  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  new  tonnage. 

'Thus  we  have  a constant  replacement  programme,  and 
if  this  is  continued— as  I feel  confident  it  will  be— for  the 
next  twenty  years,  we  will  finally  reach  our  goal  and  will 
then  lave  a Merchant  Marine  that  will  be  second  to  none 
and  a pride  to  us  all. 

Miss  Hood  has  indicated  to  you  that  the  object  of  these 
meetrigs  in  the  near  future,  and  this  one  also,  is  to  convey 
a pict  ire  of  where,  how  and  why  things  fit  into  the  national 
defense  program.  The  Merchant  Marine  fits  very  much 
into  t le  picture.  In  the  first  place,  I have  indicated  to  you 
that  the  Navy  is  absolutely  useless  wdthout  a merchant  marine 
to  back  it  up. 

lo  date,  the  Navy  has  taken  four  of  our  brand  new 
ships.  We  are  glad  to  let  the  Navy  have  them.  When  pos- 
sible, we  immediately  contract  to  take  additional  ships  in 
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the  course  of  construction  to  replace  the  ones  the  Navy  has 
taken  from  us.  When  we  get  them  in  good  running  order, 
it  is  probable  that  Uncle  Sam  will  come  along  and  say,  “We 
want  those  ships,  too,”  and  we  wdll  gladly  comply.  They 
have  taken  four,  and  they  are  going  to  take  the  fifth  ship, 
which  is  now  on  its  homebound  voyage.  They  have  also  taken 
ships  of  other  lines.  Of  course,  they  are  not  taking  them 
without  giving  us  consideration  so  far  as  payment  is  con- 
cerned ; they  are  generous  in  that  respect.  However,  I want 
to  say  to  you  that  we  would  much  rather  have  these  ships. 
In  the  face  of  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted, with  so  much  of  the  foreign  tonnage  withdrawn 
from  this  service  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  our  country  the  transportation  of  the  raw 
materials  and  vital  products  which  she  needs  to  carry  on  and 
which  must  be  transported  here  from  other  countries  be- 
cause we  do  not  produce  them  in  these  United  States. 

You  will  see,  therefore,  that  we  fit  vitally  into  the  pic- 
ture insofar  as  national  defense  is  concerned.  It  is  surprising, 
when  you  check  them  over,  how  many  products  are  required 
that  we  do  not  produce  here  in  quantities  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  prepare  ourselves  for  proper  national  defense.  We 
must  have  chrome  ore,  manganese,  antimony,  tin  and  rubber 
from  South  America.  Here  is  a man  on  my  left  (indicating 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Page)  who  will  confirm  every  statement  I 
am  about  to  make.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  our  friends  below 
the  Equator  to  get  together  with  us  and  to  provide  us  with 
these  essential  materials,  if  we  have  bottoms  to  carry  them. 
What  our  Government  has  already  indicated  to  us  is  as- 
tounding. While  they  have  not  as  yet  established  any  prior- 
ities, it  is  only  a question  of  time  until  they  will,  but,  for 
the  time  being,  they  have  told  us  to  exercise  every  effort 
and  to  cooperate  in  every  way  to  bring  certain  indispensable 
materials  here.  I do  not  like  to  get  into  statistics,  but  I 
can’t  refrain  from  giving  you  some  idea  of  the  colossal 
job  before  us. 
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Our  shipping  line  is  in  the  South  American  trade.  It 
opeiates  between  the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  countries 
of  Jkazil,  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Unfortunately,  Argen- 
tina is  located  more  or  less  in  the  same  latitude  as  we  in  the 
Uni;ed  States,  and  the  products  of  that  country  are  similar 
to  tiose  of  our  own,  but  still  they  have  many  things  that 
we  need,  and  we  are  going  to  get  these  products  from  them. 
From  the  Argentine,  we  shall  move,  during  the  coming  year, 
two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  linseed.  We  need  linseed.  It 
will  be  used  to  make  the  linseed  oil  that  will  go  into  the  paint 
that  is  going  to  be  applied  to  all  of  the  army  barracks.  We 
do  not  have  enough  linseed  in  this  country  to  supply  that 
dem  ind,  so  we  must  go  down  to  this  South  American  coun- 
try ;.nd  say,  “Please  let  us  have  two  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  linseed.”  That  will  fill  a great  many  ships. 

Mr.  Charles  Uyon  Chandler  : Tell  us  about  Argen- 
tine minerals  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Klein  : I will  get  to  that.  Let’s  wait  until  we  get 
to  Brazil  on  the  minerals. 

The  Argentine  is  a great  meat-producing  country.  They 
have  millions  of  sheep  and  they  produce  a tremendous  volume 
of  ^ool,  which  heretofore  has  moved  to  England,  but  with 
the  ! ituation  as  it  is  today,  we  have  a golden  opportunity 
to  cement  our  relations  with  the  Argentine  by  buying  their 
prod  lets.  We  are  going  to  move  this  year  fifty-five  thousand 
tons  Df  wool  from  the  Argentine,  a part  of  which  is  going  to 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  that  goes  into  our 
arm>,  navy  and  marine  uniforms. 

Another  item  we  get  from  the  Argentine  is  quebracho 
extract.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  an  essential  in  the  tanning 
of  le  ither.  Only  the  other  day,  a man  rushed  into  our  office 
in  N tw  York  and  said,  “I  must  get  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  )f  quebracho  up  here.”  We  asked,  “Why?  Why  should 
you  lave  that  in  preference  to  shippers  who  want  other 
good:;.''”  He  replied,  “I  have  to  tan  a certain  kind  of  leather 
to  be  used  in  aviators’  helmets.  I must  have  it.”  I think  he 
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was  telling  the  truth,  so  we  are  going  to  get  that  quebracho 
extract  up  here,  as  well  as  the  hides  to  make  the  shoes  that 
are  going  to  be  put  on  the  feet  of  the  boys  in  the  army.  We 
all  have  to  wear  shoes  and  we  do  not  produce  enough  leather 
in  this  country. 

So  far  as  minerals  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chandler,  the 
Argentine  does  not  figure  as  conspicuously  as  does  its  neigh- 
bor, Brazil.  This  year,  we  expect  to  move  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  iron  ore.  We  have  plenty  of  iron  ore  in  this 
country,  but  Brazil  has  more.  I have  ridden  on  horseback 
over  mountains  of  iron  ore  of  the  finest  type,  from  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  in 
Brazil.  There  is  enough  iron  ore  in  Brazil  to  keep  the  world 
supplied  with  steel  as  long  as  steel  is  needed,  and  I think 
that  we  will  see  the  day  when  plastics  will  supplant  steel 
before  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  Brazil  will  be  exhausted. 
In  addition,  we  have  to  move  some  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  manganese  ore  from  Brazil.  You  can’t 
make  soup  without  salt  and  you  can’t  make  steel  without 
manganese.  It  is  an  absolute  essential.  In  addition  to  that, 
we  have  to  have  coffee.  What  would  you  do  if  it  were  not 
for  the  American  Merchant  Marine  that  you  have  today? 
We  have  seventy-five  percent  of  the  tonnage  in  the  East 
Coast  South  American  trade  bringing  up  coffee.  What  would 
our  boys  do  without  coffee?  Some  people  I know  cannot 
live  without  coffee.  Nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  coffee  will  be  transported  this  year.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  an  exceedingly  heavy  movement  of  cotton  lint- 
ers,  goat  skins  and  castorseed  from  Brazil. 

I could  go  on  indefinitely,  talking  to  you  about  what 
we  need  and  how  we  fit  into  the  picture,  but  I have  con- 
sumed half  an  hour  of  your  time  and  I think  Miss  Hood 
told  me  that  that  was  my  limit.  Before  I close,  I want  to 
apologize  for  this  model  here.  (Mr.  Klein  indicated  a model 
of  a ship  displayed  on  the  speakers’  table).  It  has  “Moore 
& McCormack”  plastered  all  over  it.  That  wasn’t  put  there 
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for  loday  particularly.  All  of  our  ships  are  so  marked.  That 
is  tlie  custom  among  American  ship  operators.  The  object 
of  fringing  this  model  here  was  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
type  of  ship  we  are  now  producing  under  this  new  shipbuild- 
ing program  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  That  ship  is  a 
C-3.  She  was  built  at  the  Federal  Shipyards  at  Kearney, 
Nev  Jersey  and  is  now  in  Baltimore  loading  for  her  maiden 
trip  to  South  America.  She  is  492  feet  in  length,  42  feet  6 
inchis  deep  and  is  powered  to  develop  a si:>eed  of  17  to  18 
knots.  She  has  a capacity  of  12,123  tons  and  cargo  space 
mea  luring  752,806  cubic  feet.  Think  of  it!  Why,  there  are 
somi!  vessels  plying  up  and  down  the  Delaware  River  that 
w’e  (ould  lose  in  Hold  No.  3.  That  is  how  big  this  ship  is. 
And  when  you  get  on  her,  stand  up  on  deck  and  look  forward, 
the  )ow  looks  two  blocks  away.  When  you  get  below  and 
see  1 he  space  that  must  be  filled,  well,  frc»m  the  standpoint 
of  a solicitor,  it  nearly  gives  you  apoplexy,  because  it  means 
work  to  procure  the  cargoes  to  fill  a ship  of  this  type. 

I want  to  talk  for  a moment  or  two  on  Philadelphia; 
this  ^reat  Port  of  Philadelphia.  The  same  apathy  to  which 
I rei  erred  with  regard  to  the  Merchant  Marine  obtains  with 
rega  d to  our  Port  of  Philadelphia.  I read  an  article  in 
Satu'days  JOURNAL  OF  COMMKRCK,”  written  by 
Mr.  Egan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Maritime  Exchange  of  Phil- 
adelj  hia,  and  he  was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year. 
Well,  all  of  that  increase  in  the  volume  of  movement  through 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia  was  precipitated  by  the  war  condi- 
tion. England  has  been  buying  very  extensively,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  Philadelphia  has  facilities  that  very 
few  Dther  ports  in  the  United  States  have  for  handling  all 
kind‘  of  commodities,  but  there  isn’t  the  real,  true  interest 
in  th  j port  that  should  be  manifested  by  Philadelphia.  Your 
city  c nd  your  state  are  asleep.  There  is  not  a nickel  spent  in 
propaganda  or  publicity  to  cover  this  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
It  has  everything;  every  advantage  over  the  other  ports,  in 
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that  we  have  no  lighterage  here.  Every  pound  of  freight 
that  moves  through  the  Port  of  New  York,  in  foreign  trade, 
has  to  be  lightered  from  the  railway  terminals  to  alongside 
the  ship.  And  the  more  you  handle  merchandise,  the  more 
likelihood  there  is  of  damage.  Here,  we  load  directly  from 
railway  car  to  ship.  We  have  the  facilities  but  we  lack  the 
initiative  and  determination  to  go  out  and  sell  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  to  those  sections  of  our  country  from  which 
there  is  so  much  cargo  moving  through  New  York  and  the 
Port  of  Baltimore.  Even  here  in  Philadelphia,  you  would 
be  surprised  at  the  number  of  shippers  that  are  permitting 
their  merchandise  to  be  trucked  over  to  New  York  and  ex- 
ported from  New  York  and,  in  some  instances,  actually 
placed  upon  a steamer  sailing  from  New  York,  which  steamer 
left  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  three  or  four  days  before. 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Roosevelt;  Don’t  tell  us  that. 

Mr.  Klein  : It  is  true,  and  I can  talk  to  you  for  hours 
on  the  subject  if  you  will  allow  me  the  time  and  show  you 
how  stupid  we  are  here  in  Philadelphia.  The  only  way  we 
can  arouse  interest  is  by  someone  getting  up  and  making  the 
statements  I am  making  today,  in  order  to  bring  forcibly 
to  our  business  people  the  fact  that  we  have  to  play  the 
game  and  give  greater  consideration  to  our  port. 

Mr.  James  Craven  : Isn’t  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
largely  responsible  for  the  suppression  of  the  Port  of 
Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Klein  : No.  I am  here  to  defend  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  I am  prepared  to  defend  it.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  occupies  a very  extraordinary  position ; it 
is  straddling  three  ports ; Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  It  is  not  therefore,  in  a position  to  show  partiality 
to  one  port  as  against  another,  because  the  results  of  such 
action  would  be  very  detrimental  to  its  own  interests  and 
result  in  hard  feelings  and  the  loss  of  business. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  makes  more  money  on  busi- 
ness handled  through  this  port  than  on  shipments  through 
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the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  reason  that  it  can  actually 
perform  the  service  of  effecting  delivery  from  the  termini  of 
its  rails  to  the  water  carriers  within  the  provisions  made  in 
its  tariffs;  whereas,  at  New  York,  it  costs  three,  four  or  five 
times  as  much  to  effect  delivery  of  the  cargo  from  its  term- 
inals to  the  water  carriers. 

Mr.  Craven  : I know,  but  do  they  give  us  a break  ? 

Mr.  Klein  : Yes,  they  do  give  us  a break.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  them  whether  the  goods  go  through 
one  port  or  another  ? The  difference  in  the  freight  rate  on 
shipments  from  the  interior  to  New  ^’^ork  as  compared  with 
Philadelphia  is  two  cents  on  the  hundred,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  haul  a carload  of  freight  ninety  miles  to  New 
York  for  two  cents  a hundred,  when  they  can  make  very 
much  more  by  effecting  delivery  to  the  water  carriers  here. 

We  have  a moving  picture  here  today,  entitled  “GREAT 
CARGOES.”  It  was  prepared  with  the  idea  of  showing  it 
to  the  people  in  the  Midwest,  so  that  they  might  get  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  manner  in  which  cargo  is  actually 
handled  by  ships  of  this  type. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  say  this:  A couple  of  weeks 
igo,  I had  a heart-to-heart  talk  with  an  ex-Senator  of  the 
United  States,  a very  substantial  Republican,  and  in  the 
:ourse  of  his  remarks  to  me,  he  said,  “Klein,  in  my  opinion, 
Roosevelt  and  his  administration  have  done  more  in  the  in- 
;erests  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  than  has  been  ac- 

:omplished  by  any  other  administration  in  the  history  of 
our  country.” 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I hope  I haven’t  overtalked  or  bored  you. 

The  Chairman:  We  certainly  hope  that  Mr.  Klein 
will  come  again  to  speak  to  this  Lunclieon  Club  and  tell  us 
more  of  the  great  possibilities  of  our  Port  of  Philadelphia. 
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